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Sophocles may be right in translating, as he 
does in his 'Byzantine Lexicon.' a.6mSox^- 
gd'vt/ by asp-tortoise, rather than, with Liddell 
and Scott, by shield-tortoise. What would be 
the meaning of shield-tortoise, anyhow, differ- 
ent from that of tortoise ? One can under- 
stand Schildkrote, but shield-tortoise seems 
tautological. It is not easy to see whence 
Ebert derives his ' riesenschildkrote ' and 
' meerriesenschildkrote." 

3. Ebert is apparently wrong in saying of 
the OE. poet, " der sich die belebte insel be- 
wegt denkt wie das im winde hin und her 
wogende seerohrig." The account in the 
Arabian Nights, and that from El-Kazweenee, 
suggest rather that the tortoise — not whale — 
had become covered with vegetation, and that 
it was this which waved, and not the animated 
island itself. Both the sand and the vegetation 
are mentioned by Sinbad : "The sand hath 
accumulated upon it, so that it hath become 
like an island, and trees have grown upon it 
since times of old." And so El-Kazweenee: 
"Earth collected upon its back in the length 
of time, so that it became like land, and pro- 
duced plants." In this particularity of the 
Oriental account we may have a retention of 
older features, such as the OE. version exhibits, 
but which are otherwise lost. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF WORDS 

IN THE FRENCH DIALECT OF 

CANADA. 

II. 

In the flora of New France the early colo- 
nists met much that was new to them. A 
characteristic Canadian-French word, and one 
which has now found lodgment in Littr^'s 
dictionary, is ipinette, given to members of 
the fir and larch family. In Canada we have : 
ipinette blanche, spruce (Abies alba); ipinette 
rouge, larch (Larix americana) ; ipinette noire, 
a species of fir. The word ipinette occurs in 
the works of La Hontan and dates back at 
least to the seventeenth century. Other inter- 
esting tree and bush names are : Vinaigrier, 
sumac (Rhus coriaria) ; orme rouge (Ulmus 
fulva) ; cypris, the Banksian Pine (Pinus bank- 



siana) ; bois barri (Acer pensylvanica) ; bois 
blanc, the bass-wood or linden (Tilia amer- 
icana) ; bois de plomb (Dirca palustris) ; bois 
d'orignal (Viburnum lantanoides). Of fruits 
and plants we find : Oignon savdge, the 
Indian turnip (Arum cucullatum), also known 
as pomme blanche; petite poire, the june- 
berry (Amelanchier canadensis) and the good 
old term folle avoine (wild oats) applied to 
the wild rice of the lakes and rivers (Zizania 
aquatica). Curious words also are tripe de 
roche, the name of the well-known' edible 
moss, and tiles de femmes, the name given to 
the little clumps of moss on the prairies. 

The terminations -age, -ette, -lire are much 
in favor with the French Canadians. We have 
sapinages (pine branches), sapinette (spruce 
beer), sapiniere (fir-grove), piniere, cidriere, 
epinettiere, etc. From the discussion of tree- 
names, we can pass directly over to the 
lumbering industries, which have given a great 
impulse to word-making in French Canada ; 
indeed a large special dialect has here grown 
up. 1 Only a few terms can be mentioned in this 
brief essay, but all are full of interest. Let us 
visit the homines de chantiers, as they are 
called in their camp. Inside the rude hut we 
shall find, chiennes (seats), couchettes (berths 
or beds), couvertes (blankets), besides a mass 
of butin and drigail (utensils, arms, furniture, 
etc.). If we leave the campement and go into 
the surrounding forest, we shall see at their 
work the biUheurs or bficheux, who fell the 
trees; the ibotteurs, the piqueurs, who square 
the timber, and the doleurs or grand' haches 
who follow up to the work of the pigueurs. 
Then there are the scieurs, with their goden- 
dards (also galendards), or cross-cut saws, 
who cut the trees into proper lengths, after 
which the charretiers load the logs upon their 
sleighs and take them to the jetie on the bank 
of the river, where heaped upon the snow and 
ice they must remain until the spring-time, 
when la riviere fait son chemin (the ice opens 
up) and they make the descente to the saw- 
mill. If we are watchful we shall see also the 
claireurs, who go about tramping down the 
snow with their long boots and removing the 
branches and remnants of trees from the path 

1 See the various works of M. J. C. Tache, especially 
* Forestiers et Voyageurs.' 
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of the log-sleighs. Now the winter is past, 
the ice is gone, and a new life takes possession 
of the rivers and lakes. Floating down the 
current we see the huge cage (this is quite an 
old word) or train de bois (raft) and upon it 
the merry cageux, or hommes de cage singing 
their blithest songs. On these cages, cribes, 
and drames the adventurous cageux and flot- 
teurs ("river-drivers," the Canadian English 
call them) must run the dangers of the dirive 
(drive) and make the passage of the glissoires 
(slides) and rapides which they meet on their 
way, or risk their lives, when the logs run 
free, in getting loose the clef (or key-log) of a 
jam, or piling up of the logs, at some bend or 
shallow in the stream. 

We may now take a glance at the French- 
Canadian peasant in his home. Habitant he 
has been pleased to call himself for more than 
two centuries, for, as early as 1704, La Hontan 
informs us that the word paysan was unknown 
in Lower Canada, as it is practically to-day. 
By right of first settlement he styles himself 
canadien (or, a little more colloquially, cana- 
yen) and in the name of his country and in 
those of many of its streams and lakes he has 
kept the old Indian appellations, while the 
towns and villages preserve beautiful recol- 
lections of the land of his fathers over-sea. 
In his garden he cultivates the palates (pota- 
toes) and michigouen (parsley), both of which 
bear Indian names. The tobacco he smokes 
sometimes retains the old Brazilian appellation 
of petun or petun, his pipe is called petunoir, 
the devotees of the weed pHuneux or petun- 
eurs. Sometimes, however, he condescends 
to smoke the kini-kinik (tobacco mixed with 
willow leaves) of the half-breeds, as he very 
often does to drink their thS du labrador or 
their petite biere. If we meet him in harvest- 
time it may be at the Spluchette (corn-husking), 
the brayage (flax-beating), or some corvee 
(bee). In the spring we may find him in his 
sucrerie or trabliere (sugar-maple grove) seek- 
ing the product of the maple, from which by- 
and-by his children will make the tire, or pull- 
ed candy, which they like so well. If it be 
winter, the children will be sporting with their 
toboganes or traines sauvages, as they are 
quaintly termed, or shod with raquettes (snow- 
shoes) speeding swiftly over the frozen snow. 



At evening we shall find the habitant by the 
fireside, telling tales of les anciens, or of les 
gros habitants (rich ones) of days gone by, or 
exciting his listeners with stories of adventure 
and peril in the pays d'en haut, as he calls the 
more northern and western part of the country. 
Here, too, songs, many of which are familiar 
as household words in old France, others new 
and to the manner born, genuine products of 
Canadian life and scenery, are sung by young 
and old. These preserve for us many inter- 
esting old French words and dialectal ex- 
pressions. Cavalier, blonde, maitresse and 
jeunesse still retain their older and better sig- 
nifications, the second and third meaning 
simply "affianced, betrothed." In the gloam- 
ing — and by what a beautiful name they call 
it — la brunante, that hour when being neither 
day nor night, il fait brun, as M. Oscar Dunn 
says— French-Canadian lads and lasses woo 
and are won in the simple fashion of olden 
times. 

Leaving the habitant, let us turn our attention 
to the great North-West, where for nearly two 
centuries the industries by which the hardy 
tenants of that land of prairies and great lakes, 
of ice and snow, have been hunting, trapping, 
fishing and bartering with the aborigines.* 
The familiar names coureurdes bois, voyageur, 
trappeur, meet us in writers of the seventeenth 
century, and the scene of their wanderings 
has from time to time enlarged its horizon 
until the shores of two great oceans formed its 
limits, whilst its northward progress was 
barred only by the icy sea. Besides the con- 
tributions they have made to the history and 
development of the country, these early settlers 
of northern and western Canada have been 
busy in moulding the French speech inherited 
from their ancestors into harmony and a- 
greement with their new life and environment. 

We may see a company of these hardy ad- 
venturers gather together on their return to 
the pays d'en haut from the east or Mordle 
(Montreal). Foremost is the bourgeois or 
chief-trader, the head of the fur-company's 
fort in the great north-west ; and the commis 
(clerks) then come voyageurs, trappeurs, with 
here and there a man sans dessin, as they 

2 See the works of P. Le May, J. M. Lemoine, F. de 
Gaspe\ etc. 
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phrase it — a young fellow with no particular 
object in coming thither — all Canadiens-fran- 
cais, bois-brulis (half-breeds) or mitts, with 
here and there a skilful savdge, or Indian, to 
help them in time of need. Along come also 
the new engages or employes and the crews, 
before the journey is over, will have great 
sport in making the mangeurs de lard (green- 
horns, novices) do and say many strange 
things ; for it will be long before they have 
learned to become " un canotier habile et un 
homme du nord" ; they think they are so 
" gai et smart" now, but wait a while. 

Among the pirogties, canots and icorces 
(bark canoes), we shall find canots bdtards 
(the smallest sort) ; canots alleges (lightly 
laden express-boats, or despatch-boats) ; ca- 
nots du nord and canots de charge, heavy-la- 
den freight-boats. If we look at one of the 
boats carefully we shall mark the varangues 
(or varengles), ribs ; the clisses or strips be- 
tween the varangues and the bark ; the faux- 
maitre or strip along the edge to protect the 
bark ; the petit-bonhomme, or small piece of 
wood put in at each end to give the vessel 
more strength and firmness — often curiously 
carved and ornamented and the gaily deco- 
rated pinces (or ends). Behind in the canot is 
the gouvernail or man who steers, while the 
paddler in the bow is called le devant. Let 
us take passage in the maUre-canot (leader) or 
perhaps in a barge, with its swip, as the great 
oar is called. 3 But before we are off, we may 
look into the cargoes a little. Amongst the 
agres, maUriel and butin we shall find some 
taureaux (buffalo-hide bags) of pemitigon, or 
pimican, as it is now termed ; cassots or cas- 
seaux and ouraganes, vessels and dishes of 
birch-bark ; cassettes, or trunks and boxes, 
belonging to the bourgeois or commis ; a 
bundle of catalogues, or home-made carpets ; 
plenty of eau-de-feu, and other drogues and 
drigail. As the canoes montent aux bois (go 
up the country), for they are all canots de 
montte we shall pass on the way some canots 
de retour, and, after a little jollification (festin) 
we shall continue our route for le large, the 
great open country of the north. As they 
part from each other the occupants of the two 
groups of canoes will sing some chansons de 

3 See the various works of M. Petitot. 



voyageur, gatins, chansons d 'amour, chanson 
a la rame, chansons de canot allege or the 
like. Some one, perhaps, will sing a melan- 
choly complainte, another a chanson de mede- 
cine and a third a chanson de mart, picked up 
during a stay amongst les nations (the Indian 
tribes). By and by some one will try to /aire 
de I'outarde (imitate the cry of the Canada 
goose) or try to call up by peculiar cries the 
beasts of the forest. So time passes. After 
going 3. pipe (two leagues; the time of smok- 
ing a pipe) or two, we may meet some battures 
(shallows, sand-banks), cascades, etc., and 
have to faire portage. It is nightfall and 
noticing that yonder where the rocks cantent 
(that is slope down) there is not far off an 
eclaircie or clearing, we decide to camp there, 
and as the men are all hungry, when supper- 
time arrives we have almost a festin a tout 
manger, like the Indians ; there is plenty of 
pimican, rababou, (concoction of flour and 
pemican), sagamiU, apolas (or roasts), with a 
languette (bit from under the tongue of the 
buffalo) or beaver's tail for the more dainty. 
About this time one of the voyageurs has 
become demonti (in the blues ; cast-down) 
and with divers sacre pays maudit, enfant de 
garce, cri Dieu! and other oaths, announces 
his intention to se mettre savage (turn Indian) ; 
another, soule comme dans les bonnes annies, 
as the habitant says in Quebec, makes merry 
at the expense of some poor engagS or man- 
geur de lard, who does not happen to be a 
canayen (Canadian), telling him he will meet 
the fate of some of the jardiniers, as the 
voyageurs wittily called Lord Selkirk's colo- 
nists of 1817. But one of the associes (partners 
in the Company), who happens to be with the 
expedition interferes, and the fellow ceases to 
bddrer (bother, tease) the new hand. Bright 
and early the next morning after a good 
breakfast of pemican and thi savdge (Labrador 
tea), the canoes are off again and passing 
through a grand'vue (wide expanse in the 
river), we have Yof aire portage again, and as we 
are getting well into the game country we land 
to make a cache (deposit) of some of our pro- 
visions, and having carefully marked the spot 
we go on till we come to a grande traverse, 
that is, where we have to cross a lake some 
thirty miles broad). After this lake, several 
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days are spent in difficult travel and soon the 
head of navigation is reached, the canoes are 
safely cachSs and the remainder of the journey 
is made on foot. Soon the poste appears in 
sight and with prayers of thanks to the ire- 
mites, as the saints are sometimes called in 
the songs, the voyageurs and trappeurs bring 
the goods they have transported from the east 
safe within the walls of the fort and after a 
jolly good supper, they sleep the sleep of tired 
men. Next morning everything is hurry and 
bustle, for the fort is en traite (trading) and the 
savftges are arriving from all quarters. Many 
a skin of original or oriyal (for this word has 
nothing to do with French original, being the 
old Basque, orignac), of bear and of fox 
changes hands, and the whole commerce of 
the traite amounts to several thousand plus (or 
pelus, that is, beaver-skins, with the hair on, 
the money unit of the country). 

Now let us peep in at the home of the 
voyageurs, where they are cabannis close to 
the fort. In his loge (not much unlike the 
Indian's) we shall find his criature (wife) a 
pretty brulSe, or perhaps a jeune savdge. 
From les nations (the Indians) besides his wife 
the voyageur gets his moccasins ; his mitasses 
(leggings) ; the babiche, or strips of skin with 
which his garments are fastened ; the watap or 
tamarack-root, he uses to sew his parfleche 
(saddle-bag) or canoe with ; the matachias 
(beads) upon his dress, the kini-kinik (willow- 
tobacco) he smokes, the micouanne (wooden 
spoon) and ouragane (birch-bark dish), of his 
chief household utensils. 

Much more might be said of him were there 
space, but we can only note in conclusion the 
way in which he had expressed his ideas in 
the topography of the country. Half-belief in 
the mahoumet (devil) or manitou of the abo- 
rigines has led him to scatter over the country 
such picturesque names as these ; Riviere qui 
appelle, riviere qui pleure, etc. The bogs 
and marshes he terms savanes, or, borrowing 
a word from his Cree Indian friends, maskegs ; 
and, when they are shaky ground rather than 
swamps, terres tremblantes. A coulie is a 
valley through which generally a stream runs ; 
a diminutive dell of like character is termed a 
bassiere ; an underground stream is a gave. 
Mountain-passes are passes, as also are fords 



in the river. What is known to western A- 
merican as a knob and to the Spanish popu- 
lation as cerro, he calls a butte. The old 
words cascade and rapide have the meaning 
" waterfall " and "rapid," while another old 
term dalle, signifying in the east a flume or 
dam (a "slide" in vernacular English) means 
a short canon or "narrows " in a river. Other 
terms of great interest are : Disert, a patch 
of cultivated land in a clearing (also the 
verb deserter, to destroy the forest, to in- 
troduce cultivation), hence the expressive 
name Beau Desert; bois-forts, the deep forest 
the great western country near the sources of 
the Mississippi ; bois-francs, the more open, 
somewhat settled country ; bois-briili or sim- 
ply bruU a burnt tract of forest ; prairillons, 
little patches of meadow; ferdoche, bush, 
hence the term effredocht, cleared (land) ; 
renversi, tract of forest covered with trees 
blown down by storms ; ravage, the de- 
struction of leaves and young shrubs, made 
by the orignal (Alces canadensis) when feed- 
ing; les terres jaunes, the Yellow-stone 
country of Missouri ; les terres folles, the 
district on the south shore of Lake Superior ; 
les fonds, the forest-lands from which the 
settlers obtain their wood ; les grandes terres 
or le large, the interior of the country (hence 
vent du large"). Upon the first snows of Sep- 
tember (les premieres neiges) the appreciative 
title of neiges de France has been conferred, 
while the clumps of frozen snow and earth, 
which make the roads so rough are called 
bourdillons or bourguignons ; very cold 
weather is tin froid de loup ; to rain is mouil- 
ler. Other interesting words of these pioneers 
of the great west are : bois de vache (buffalo- 
dung, used for fuel, corrupted into the western 
American bodewash) ; Spinette de prairie (grin- 
delia squarrosa) ; lacer (to lassoo) ; and the 
following translations or semi-translations of 
Indian words and phrases : mSdecine, la 
grande mSdecine, the so-called medicine- 
dances and festivals of the natives ; jonglerie, 
a " medicine "-hut ; siterie, sweat-bath after 
the Indian fashion. 

And here this brief essay must close. Much 
more might be written did time and space 
permit. We began with Jacques Cartier and 
Champlain, Donnaconna and Taiguragui, and 
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we close with the jonglerie and suerie that 
betray the contact of the Canadien and the 
Indian of a later day. 

A. F. Chamberlian. 
Clark University . 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF thill, fill. 

MoDKRN-English thill, ' shaft of a cart or 
other carriage,' was formerly (for example, by 
Bosworth) associated with OE. dlxl, German 
Deichsel; but later this was given up, and its 
identity with OE. dille, German Diele, assert- 
ed, cautiously by Kluge, with certainty by 
Skeat, other recent dictionaries agreeing. 
This was probably done because it was not 
found' easy to explain the phonetic changes 
from dlxl to pille, and the diversity of 
meaning between OE. dille and ME. pille was 
considered to be more easily explained. I 
would here show that this is a mistake, and 
shall defend the older derivation. 

OE. Sille occurs, to my knowledge : — 
ffille ' tabulata ' Corp. 1988 ) About eighth 
grille ' tabulamen ' Corp. 1990) century; 
p\\\<z ' tabulamen ' Wr. Gl. 282, 2 (about 1000) ; 

and its derivative : — 
wahdyling ' tabulatorium ' Wr. Gl. 



147, 3i 



Tenth 



breda filing vel flor on to />erscenne j century. 
' area ' Wr. Gl. 147, 14 ! 

In all these cases the meaning is ' boarding ' 
or ' flooring of boards,' 1 and nothing to sug- 
gest association with a cart or the like. 2 Nor 
does the word mean ' board ' or ' plank ' or 
' any thin slip of wood" as Skeat says. These 
meanings have been assigned to it in order to 
form a bridge to 'thill.' It was the related 
del that meant a single plank or board in OE. 

On the other hand, we have the following 
forms and definitions of OE. dixl(e), ME. 
pille = ' carriage-pole ' or ' thill ' : — 

1 There is no force in Skeat's statement as to the second 
dille ' tabulamen ' above, that "the sense seems to be 'board* 
or 'trencher 1 ;" ' table 1 or 'bench' would be more likely. 
But the context does not prove anything, for there are 
various words in it that are not "de mensa." 

2 Something like such a connection might be sought in 
tabula plaustri ' wsengehrado ' Wr Gl. 267, 33, which I do 
not understand. 



Ep.) 



1043 



About 
\ eighth 
century. 



The 
fifteenth 
century. 



dislum ' temonibus 

dixlum " Ef. 

/>ixlum " Corp. 2007 

dixl ' arquamentum ' Ef. 1147 

waegne^ixl 'archtoes' (=arctos) | 

Corp. 205 J 

waenes />isla Met. 28, 10. Ninth century. 

/>islum 7 <5rdum Blick. 189, 30. 1 T , 

pisl ' temo vel arctoes ' Wr. Gl. ,' ' 

I century 
106, 29 ; 

jt'isl ' themon ' Wr. Gl. it>7, 26. About 1000. 

/'isle ' themon ' Wr. Gl. 295, 14. Eleventh 

century 

thyllys ' hie limo ' Wr. Gl. 665, 30. 

thylhors 'hie viredus.' 

chare ' hec reda.' 

^illes ' timons ' Rel. ii, 83. 

thilles : And backward beth twey3 

thilles made full sure, As for- 

warde hath a drey, Pall, vii. 38. 
thylle, of a carte, 'temo' Pr.P. 491. 

thylle-horse 'veredus.' 
thylle ' reda ' Wr. Gl. 607, 17. 
[a thylle]4 ' temo ' Wr. Gl. 615, 35. 
thylle ' reda ' Wr. Gl. 628, 10. 
a thylles 'hie limo ' Wr. Gl. 727,33. 

a thylpyn 'hie limarillum.' 

a thylhors ' viredus.' 
a thylle 'hoc veredum ' Wr. Gl. 
811, 21. 

a cartar 'hie vereda.' 

a thylhorse 'hie veredus,' 

thylhors ' hie viridus, 757, 28. 
fills : we'll put you i' the fills, Shakes. Troi. 

iii, 2, 48 ; phil-horse, Merch, Ven. ii, 2, 100. 
thill, the beam or draught-tree of a cart or 

waggon, upon which the yoke hangs ; 

thiller or thill-horse, the horse that is put 

under the thill. Phillips 1706. 

The words 'temo,' 'timon,' 'limo,' and 
'veredum' all mean carriage-pole or thill, — 
literally or figuratively, for example, for the 
constellation known as Charles's wain, Lat. 

3 Improved (?) by 'Century Dictionary' so as to read 
they. 

4 In a later hand. 

5ln the same glossary (727, 10) we find hec lima ' a fylle ' ; 
does this fylle for fyle 'file' betray confusion of lima with 
limo because of the existence even at that time of f for th in 
thyllet 
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